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A NURSE’S EARTHQUAKE EXPERIENCE 

Bv LUCY B. FISHER 
San Francisco, California 

I do not consider that my own experience as a nurse during the first 
days of our disaster is in any way unique. But the details and the 
impression which the dramatic scenes made upon me individually will 
make my story differ from that of others, so I feel somewhat justified 
in relating mine, as in doing so I am telling the story of nurses who 
lived in the midst of a drama that caused the entire world to hold up 
its hands in dismay, and made us who witnessed it, and carried our share 
of its momentous responsibilities, wonder that so finely an adjusted 
instrument as the human brain did not snap in some part of its delicate 
mechanism, while the fearful tension under which it was compelled 
to u'ork endured. 

The first vibration at 5.13 a.m., on the 18th day of April, awoke 
me. Without conscious volition I jumped from my couch and stood 
gasping audibly as I was shaken by the long vibrations, which were made 
more terrible by the vicious twists that set the house creaking and sent 
bric-a-brac and furniture flying onto the floor. My first conscious 
thought was to connect the vibrations with Vesuvius, and to relate its 
horrors to the one our city was at that moment experiencing. 

I felt that such a cataclysm meant nothing less than death and that 
I at that moment stood facing it. I looked it calmly in the face, not 
through bravery perhaps, but because I was given no alternative. My 
past life did not come up before me, as drowning people say it does; 
probably as there was so much activity in my room a reflective mood was 
not possible. I was vividly conscious of breaking glass and of the 
swaying chandelier above my head, and obeying the natural instinct 
of self-preservation I stepped back to avoid the falling globes. I wanted 
companionship and ran into the hall, where I found my friend who 
roomed next to me, a young woman who is an adherent of the Home 
of Truth. I seized her hands and we swayed back and forth together 
with the rocking and creaking house. My friend repeated over and 
over again in a trembling and frightened voice one of the affirmations 
of her cult, “ There is nothing to fear: there is nothing to fear.” I 
not being a believer in mental science as it is commonly understood, 
under the circumstances most naturally differed from her, but only 

The illustrations used in this article are reproduced by the courtesy of the 
Pillsbury Picture Co. 
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expressed my admiration to her for her loyalty towards her belief at this 
terrifying moment. 

Alter a space of time that seemed minutes rather than forty-eight 
seconds, the frightful motion stopped, and we were advised by a clear¬ 
headed young woman who just then came up the stairs to dress ourselves 
quickly as more shocks were likely to occur. 

Such confusion met my eyes when 1 opened my door! My beautiful 
apostle pitcher, an heirloom and one of my most cherished possessions, 
first attracted my attention. There it lay in fragments on the floor in 
the midst of chaos—shattered cups and saucers, gas globes, bric-a-brac, 
overturned books and furniture; the chandelier twisted out of shape 
and the drop-light hanging in a most despondent attitude from its 
attachment to my writing desk. 

I was keenly conscious of a strong odor of pickles and realized 
that it came from an overturned pickle-bottle that was probably at that 
very moment dripping through the shelf of my chiffoniere into my top 
drawer onto my feather boa. How absurd it seems now that at such 
a moment, when death had almost touched me, my mind should have 
reverted to such a trifle as a feather boa and given me the impulse to 
rescue it from its threatened ruin! 1 picked my way carefully in my 
bare feet through the broken glass and china to search for my precious 
eye-glasses. I found them beneath the overturned dressing table on 
which I had placed them the night before, and took them out of the 
conglomerate mass of toilet articles in which they lay, and found them, 
much to my surprise and gratification, uninjured by their rough treat¬ 
ment. 

I dressed quickly and completely, though omitting some of the 
details of my toilet such as nails and teeth, and went into the hall, where 
I met one of the nurses who belonged in the house. I asked her to go 
with me to the home of one of my friends, Miss C., who lived by herself 
in an apartment a block away and about whom I felt considerable 
anxiety, as I pictured her alone during the earthquake and even if not 
injured in need of companionship after such a terrifying experience. 

Together we went out into the street and the first sight that met 
our eyes of the destruction the earthquake had wrought was that of the 
Sutter Street power-house, which was opposite our home; its roof and 
the clock that had become as familiar to us as the face of a friend were 
in ruins. We walked rapidly towards Miss C.’s home and found her in 
a vacant lot opposite her house, with a friend who had fortunately spent 
the night with her. This place became very naturally the rendezvous 
for the neighborhood the first hours of the disaster. Every one I saw 
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there was clothed and apparently in his right mind and quiet. This 
quietness of every one surprised me at that hour, and during the suc¬ 
ceeding days of terror that followed with the fire. The people were 
evidently struck dumb with awe and seemed to realize that they were in 
the clutches of a gigantic power which it would be utterly useless to cry 
out against or resist. 

Other friends of Miss C. also came to inquire after her safety, so 
while she went to see how her mother and sister were we made coffee 
in her apartment. The earthquakes were frequent, and even though not 
very severe there was sufficient uncertainty about their magnitude to 
reduce the time of the coffee-making to a very small period. 

Those who could, drank the coffee; I was one of the number who 
was too excited to eat or drink. I felt a prescience that more evil was 
to follow the calamity we had just experienced. I believed that this 
cataclysm had extended over the entire globe, and had brought terror to 
millions of people; it seemed if we were in a different world from 
the one we had known and loved; as if we had been suddenly transported 
to some new planet and that the old familiar earth upon which we had 
depended and trusted had cruelly forsaken us, like a friend become 
disloyal after years of loving intimacy. 

With one of the nurses I started down the street to learn the extent 
of the ruin wrought. On our way we passed a Nurses’ Home, where a 
group of people sat on the doorsteps. One of the company recognized 
us and called out that most of the nurses had gone to the Mechanics’ 
Pavilion, which had been opened as a hospital for the injured. A lump 
came into my throat at that significant message. Our duty was so 
unquestionable that without a word even having passed between us we 
started toward the Pavilion. We saw that the cars were not running 
but did not know until later that cables and electric wires and tracks 
and the power plants had all been so greatly damaged by the earthquake 
that the entire city was without transportation facilities, and that for 
many days it was to suffer from this very serious deprivation. 

It must have been about half-past six, when we were walking down 
Polk Street, that our eyes were attracted by the sight of flames shooting 
high into the air from at least a dozen different points in the heart of 
the business section of the city. It was a terrifying sight, and we both 
felt that no fire company could master such a conflagration and that 
our dear city was doomed. When we reached Larkin Street we saw that 
blot on our city’s escutcheon, the City Hall, in ruins. The Goddess 
of Liberty still stood with one arm triumphantly uplifted as if defying 
all of the elemental powers to destroy her, but the greater portion of 
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the walls of the dome had fallen, leaving the iron frame-work exposed. 
The rest of this massive structure, that had cost our city seven millions 
of dollars, and was twenty-live years in process of construction, also 
bore testimony to the dishonesty connected with it and stood now like 
a lie exposed. 

While hurrying towards our destination we saw more evidences 
of the power of the earthquake. One house stood with its entire side 
torn away, which exposed the family to view and all of the bedroom 
furnishings. We could not help smiling in spite of the tragical aspect 
of the situation; it looked exactly like the doll-houses of our childhood, 
only much more animated, as the people were real, with bewildered 
expressions on their faces, and not just saw-dust dolls. 

We found' on our approach to the Pavilion that its entrance was 
surrounded by a cordon which was guarded by a force of policemen. We 
asked to be passed through the line but were refused until we said we 
were nurses. Instantly at the mention of the word “ nurse ” we were 
directed to the entrance. What a scene that huge building presented 
as we entered it; a building of such large dimensions that its area 
covered an entire block! The floor was strewn with mattresses, which 
were nearly all occupied by patients even at that early hour. Near the 
entrance to the building, where the patients were received, an improvised 
surgery had been established; it was surprisingly well equipped under 
the circumstances and seemed to lack nothing in the way of operating- 
room tables, dressings, instruments, enamel pans and basins, and even 
quantities of hot and cold sterilized water. Some days later I learned 
that most of this outfit had been carried over from the Central Emer¬ 
gency at the City Hall opposite, immediately after the earthquake, when 
Dr. McGinty, the surgeon on duty that night, had ordered the policemen 
to open the Pavilion for the new emergency hospital; the rest of the 
supplies had been appropriated from the surrounding drug-stores. 

Patients were being brought in constantly and rapidly moving 
groups of physicians and uniformed nurses were gathered around the 
operating-room tables. In the body of the building there was a large 
number of people waiting on the patients; among this number were not 
only physicians and nurses, but men and women from other professions 
—lawyers, ministers, priests, Sisters of Charity, and many more not 
belonging to any profession. All were hurrying back and forth eagerly 
trying to help the poor sufferers in the way that seemed to them the 
best, for supervision in so much confusion was impossible. 

My friend and I quickly took off our wraps and asked to be assigned 
to duty. “ Pitch in,” was our only order, and we followed it explicitly. 
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I lost sight of my friend immediately in the confusion and the big¬ 
ness of the place, but caught glimpses of her later, once with a pillow¬ 
case pinned to her waist, in which she was carrying dressings (a plan 
which i copied as it was a time-saver and consequently a valuable 
suggestion), and later when the word was passed that appalled us and 
made all the rest of the morning’s experience insignificant in comparison 
to the new disaster that threatened us. 

I saw that at the surgery there were plenty of nurses and decided 
instantly to work in the body of the building. 1 feared that in the 
confusion some of the many critical cases might be overlooked, so I 
hurried around among the thickly-strewn mattresses with an extra 
blanket and a hot-water bag or cup of hot coffee for those with feeble 
pulses and blue lips. 

That hot coffee completed my surprise over the adequate hospital 
equipment. I have since learned that the many gallons of coffee and 
quantities of milk and bread that were brought in came from hotels in 
the neighborhood (the St. Nicholas was one) and the restaurants. The 
mattresses and beds not supplied by the Emergency Hospital came also 
from the hotels. There were of course dressings to be done and hypo¬ 
dermics to be given for stimulation and anaesthesia. There was great 
danger in the confusion that the drugs administered would be duplicated, 
so as a precaution each one who gave a hypodermic injection pinned a 
tag on to the patient on which was written the quantity of the drug 
and time when it was given. 

Considerable perplexity and delay was caused in losing the location 
of patients. The arrangement in itself was confusing—mattresses lying 
without any attempt at regularity all over the floor and constantly 
being rearranged by kindly-disposed people. I would go off for a basin 
of sterilized water to do a dressing and come back to the place where I 
supposed my patient to be and be unable to find him without a great deal 
of trouble. 

Naturally in the eagerness of so many to help there was duplication 
of work. I recollect receiving the answer from one man to whom I 
offered coffee that he had already taken three cups. 

One of the nurses there had an experience that at the moment 
when her mind was so absorbed in her work did not seem so humorous 
as afterwards when she recalled it. She saw a mysterious bundle of 
blankets that bore some resemblance to the human form and decided 
to investigate, so she pulled at the blanket and discovered a man be¬ 
neath. He became exceedingly angry and shouted to her: “I am a 
great writer; how dare you come near me, you who are only an ordinary 
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mortal! ” The man of course was deranged. The nurse in relating 
the story said she could not resist delaying a minute to see if others 
would repeat her experience, and in a very short space of time a great 
many people came up in succession and removed the blanket from the 
man’s face, while each time he violently protested. 

It was the salvation of our minds that humorous things did happen 
then, and during the days that followed, for they were but incidents in 
a drama that we were all a part of and were to us what the fool is to 
the tragedies of Shakespeare, a moment’s respite and relaxation for 
overwrought emotions. 

Among the many heartrending scenes that I witnessed the one 
that touched me most deeply was a story that in one short sentence told 
of a grief that made physical injuries seem slight in comparison. I saw 
a woman weeping and knelt beside her to offer her my assistance. She 
seized my hand and told me in a broken voice that she had lost her three 
children. My own overwrought nerves almost gave way when she told 
me this, and I was compelled to leave the woman to hide from her my 
distress. 

About three weeks later I was asked by the Red Cross to call on a 
Mrs. H., who had just left the hospital and needed an elastic stocking 
for her leg that had been burned, and was but recently healed. When 
I called I found it was the woman whose story had so deeply affected me 
in the Pavilion. One of her three little girls had been found, but she 
and her husband were still searching for the other two. The futility 
of it was impressed upon me when she told me that the earthquake 
had thrown a building on top of the one she and her family lived in, 
and had pinioned two of her little girls down in their bed. Her husband 
was ill at the time, so could be of no help in rescuing the children, and 
while she alone was trying to extricate them her clothing took fire and 
she was dragged away by some men who were strangers to her, and rolled 
down a roof that had fallen near her window; she lost consciousness 
and knew nothing until she awoke in the Mechanics’ Pavilion. 

As in a bad dream when out of a confused mass of memories but 
one or two definite incidents can be recalled, so out of my experience in 
the Pavilion only a few scenes are pictured clearly in my memory. 

One of these pictures is of a group standing around a cot on which 
lay the unconscious and mangled form of a woman. In the group were 
physicians and nurses and the injured woman’s sister, a Salvation Army 
lassie. I held the woman’s poor crushed leg while the surgeon put on a 
temporary bandage after deciding that an amputation was necessary. 
The surgeon told me later in the week that the woman had at the time 
7 
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1 saw her a chance for recovery, but she was moved twice on account of 
the fire and subsequently died from shock. 

Time seems to go much more slowly when it is crowded with events 
than when the hours pass in comparative uneventfulness. I remember 
one of the physicians in the Pavilion asking of another the time of day. 
“ Half past eight,” was the answer. “ Great heavens,” the physician 
exclaimed, “ I thought it was at least twelve o’clock.” 

An earthquake heavy enough to be terrifying occurred in the middle 
of the morning. A number of people started to run out of the building, 
but were prevented by policemen at the door and by Dr. Millar, Surgeon- 
in-Chief of the Central Emergency, who called out, “ Stay where you 
are! ” The words were no sooner completed than the shock was over. 

It must have been almost noon or a little after when I was making 
an attempt to systematically pass from one patient to another with a 
pitcher of coffee and some bread, when my companion came up to me 
and in a low excited voice said: “ The building is on fire; the patients 
are to be removed as quickly as possible at the rear entrance.” I looked 
around, expecting to see people rushing excitedly about rescuing patients, 
but evidently few then had been told of the fire, for groups of men were 
standing about who had undoubtedly come to help but did not know 
what to do. I went up to the men near me and passed the word on to 
them in a low voice and directed them to pull the patients on the 
mattresses to the rear entrance beginning with those nearest the exit, 
as there was no passage way to drag the further mattresses until those 
in front were removed. Others passed the word quickly and in an 
incredibly short space of time every one was at work and the three 
hundred and fifty-four patients were removed in ambulances and auto¬ 
mobiles to the established hospitals. It was the wings of love that 
helped the hands and feet of the men and women to save those helpless 
ones who lay so patiently and uncomplainingly upon the floor waiting' 
to be carried out. Not only then but during the entire morning the 
patients showed marvelous fortitude and complaints and cries of pain 
were almost unheard. 

Dr. McGinty remained in the building until the entire equipment 
was removed, including not only the surgical supplies but all of the 
mattresses and bedding. A few people whose imaginations may have 
been abnormally developed by the reading of dime novels or attending 
the Central Theatre spread the most sensational reports regarding the 
fate of the patients. Some said they had been chloroformed, a report 
attributed to a nurse which on the face of it would appear false to any 
one who knows the length of time it takes to produce complete anses- 
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thesia; others said that the patients had been shot. Surely our 
calamity was tragical enough without it being necessary to add unneces¬ 
sary horrors to it by such falsifications! 

Dr. James W. Ward, President of the Board of Health, supervised 
the transferring of the patients and assigned my friend, another nurse 
and myself to the California Woman’s Hospital, and directed us to the 
automobile that was to carry us there. Paul Revere’s Ride might justly 
be compared to ours but nothing less sensational. I thought to myself, 
“ We have lived through the earthquake and fire, but this is the end 
surely.” We whirled around corners so rapidly we had to clutch on to 
each other to save ourselves from being thrown out; we sped past other 
automobiles and just escaped running over numbers of people along 
the route. The “ hell wagons,” as they have so often been called, were 
converted in our disaster to “ chariots of mercy.” They were the sal¬ 
vation of hundreds of lives and redeemed their reputation so fully that 
few San Francisco people will ever again tolerate the abuse of these 
vehicles so popular in the “ Lighter Vein ” of current periodicals. 

The California Women’s Hospital attendants said that we were 
not needed; so we made up our minds to go to Golden Gate Park, where 
we knew a hospital was to be established. Our automobile had gone, 
so we were compelled to face that serious problem of transportation, 
which so emphasized all of the hardships the first weeks of our calamity. 
That spirit of mutual helpfulness, which was so universal the first two 
weeks following the earthquake that it made a heaven almost out of 
what otherwise would have been a hell, had not yet reached this vicinity 
and it was only after several refusals for a drive to the Park hospital 
that our request was granted. 

Near the Haight Street entrance we found the nucleus of a hospital 
in the midst of beautiful foliage and Bweet-scented shrubbery. I believe 
it was the trees, the sound of bird-notes at dawn, and the odor of fruit- 
blossoms that saved us from insanity those terrible nights that we worked 
there. 

We remained about an hour helping in the arrangement of the 
surgical supplies, and as no patients had arrived decided to return to 
our rooms and rescue some of our belongings from the fire. We were 
driven a few blocks and walked the rest of the way to our homes. On 
our way we saw the beginning of that march of the homeless pilgrims 
that lasted for days. It was always such a patient, quiet-looking army 
of dust-covered pilgrims, and when they paused to rest with their bur¬ 
dens by their sides they resembled the pictures of our Pilgrim Fathers 
which have so often stirred our childish imaginations. A keen student 
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oi' human nature might have drawn some clever deductions regarding 
uie cnaracters ot ttiese travelers by the things they had selected to save 
iruiii tne hre. 'ihe majority oi people had saved bedding and trunks 
out many were regardless evidently of their practical needs. 1 saw 
a man carrying a cheap parti-colored piaster-of-pans statuette; another 
with a banjo, and parrots! 1 did not know any place but South 
America had so many of these disagreeable, shrill-voiced creatures; 
every other person seemed to possess one. A woman was seen carrying 
her parrot in its accustomed domicile, a large cage, and bearing a eat 
under her arm. The eat became troublesome and unmanageable, so she 
reversed the order of things and put the cat in the cage and the parrot 
on her arm—a change which seemed highly satisfactory to both animals. 
“ This is the limit! ” shouted one of the birds as it was being carried 
through the burning city. One of the absurd pictures was of a man 
elegantly attired walking out of a Van Ness Avenue home with a bundle 
of Hy-paper under his arm. 

When we reached Sutter and Polk Streets we knew that the fire 
was coming towards Sutter Street from the southern and eastern end of 
the city. My friend went with me to my room, where I hastily opened 
my writing-desk and took out a few papers, my very small jewelry pos¬ 
sessions, my table silver, and from my closet and bureau some clothes. 
1 put all into a dress-suit case and hand satchel; took my choicest picture 
from the wall and rolled my tiger rug around it. I wonder now that 
I did not make a greater etfort to save more of my possessions, which 
were all valuable to me from association, but a curious metamorphosis 
of character had resulted from the morning’s experience; things had 
lost their value and seemed about as essential just then as if I were 
preparing to go into the next world; and even with the desire for them 
still alive expressmen were demanding such exorbitant prices it would 
have been impossible for me to have engaged one, and if I could have 
done so where was I to send the things? I am sure my experience was 
that of hundreds of others. My friend helped me carry my bundles to 
her room, which was two blocks west of mine. 

It must have been almost four o’clock in the afternoon and our 
bodies began to assert their demands for fuel. It awakened us to the 
fact that we had not eaten all day, so we went out on a quest for food. 
We were most fortunate in finding a restaurant on Larkin Street near 
Post. How the proprietor dared cook I do not know, as the edict had 
gone forth from Mayor Schmitz and Chief of Police Dinan that no fires 
were to be lighted either of coal, gas or electricity. The soldiers had not 
yet been stationed in that neighborhood to enforce the law, which may 
account for the proprietor’s boldness. 
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There was no way l'or nurses determining where they were most 
needed except by personally inquiring at the various hospitals, which 
meant a great loss of time and much discouragement to many of them 
who were sent from one hospital to another, until many became so 
footsore and hungry that thoroughly disheartened they left the city. 

Another nurse joined us on Van Ness Avenue, and when we saw 
a Presidio ambulance coming towards us we hailed it, and asked the 
driver if nurses were needed at the Presidio hospital ? “ Yes, indeed,” 
he answered, so we jumped into the ambulance and after our long drive 
there were told by the head nurse that she had a sufficient number of 
nurses, but one of us had better stay in case many more patients should 
arrive. My friend and I did not wish to be separated, so the other nurse 
offered to remain. It was dark by the time we reached the Presidio 
and we were invited to remain for the night, but we were too anxious to 
get back to the Park Hospital to accept the offer. How to get there 
was the question that again puzzled us. We appealed to an army 
officer, who settled the matter for us by asking a German who was return¬ 
ing to his home in South San Francisco to drive us to the Park. The 
man told us on the drive that he had come to the Presidio in search of 
his son, who had been carried from the Mechanics’ Pavilion to a hospital, 
and that he had finally found him at the Presidio Hospital. 

From the hour of the earthquake these quests for lost relatives and 
friends began. At the Pavilion faces were eagerly scanned by dis¬ 
tracted people seeking their lost ones. In the hospitals and camps these 
searches continued during the days that followed and have not yet ceased, 
and a few inspired by a love out of which has been born hope, will con¬ 
tinue to seek their own until their mortal life is ended. “ The cry of 
Rachael weeping for her children and refused to be comforted because 
they were not,” was the picture at the Pavilion and at the Park Hospital 
and in the camps that made so many of us who looked upon it feel that 
words of comfort would be almost a mockery, and that all we could do 
was to offer a silent sympathy. 

The Red Cross Association established an information bureau 
immediately after the earthquake, where people were requested to leave 
their names and addresses; at the present time 120,000 names have 
been recorded. The first weeks of the disaster the bureau was thronged 
with people who were searching for their relatives and friends, and 
even at the present time many applications are made for addresses of the 
lost. 

Lights were twinkling from many lanterns among the shrubbery 
when we arrived at the Park Hospital. Several tents had been erected 
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and an awning placed in front of one of them which was near the 
entrance, to serve as the surgery. Beneath the awning stood an operat¬ 
ing-table around which a small group of physicians and nurses were 
gathered. We were passed by the guard at the gate, who recognized us, 
and we knew beyond the shadow of a doubt as soon as we entered the 
grounds that this was the place where we belonged. 

Never shall I forget that night and the succeeding nights that we 
worked at the Park! Those nights are as permanently impressed on my 
memory as if etched by a needle upon the membrane of my brain. We 
were living in a different world. Old things had passed away, and all 
thingB had become new and terrible, and if what scientists say is true, 
that continuity of life is dependent upon adaptability to environment, 
we possessed that qualification in a high degree for we continued to live 
while at the same time wondering how mind and body could endure it all. 

As soon as my friend and I had donned our long white smocks, 
which we had brought with us, our work began. The regular staff of 
Emergency Hospital nurses were devoting their energies to the work in 
the surgery and supply-tent. My friend and I worked in the field, with 
a very few others to help us that first night. Patients were being 
brought in continually through the night and beds had to be made 
ready for them, which consisted of mattreses laid upon the ground under 
the little oak trees. 

The glow from the burning city almost turned night into day, and 
made lanterns unnecessary as the night advanced, except in the supply- 
tents and the surgery. 

We went from one patient to another, doing all in our power to 
relieve pain with hypodermic injections of morphia and to stimulate with 
hypodermics of strychnia, hot coffee and hot-water bottles. I tried at 
first to obtain my orders from Dr. Millar, who was in charge, before 
giving these injections, but so much delay was caused by looking for him 
that when I presented the matter to him he said, “TTse your own judg¬ 
ment,” which T did until the work abated a few hours later. 

Back and forth we rushed through the long, long hours of the first 
three days and nights from the supply-tents to our patients, and from 
our patients back to the supply-tents. New faculties seemed to awaken 
to meet the unusual and heavy demands made upon them, and all of the 
senses became unusually keen. I wondered that I could remember the 
details of my work so well, while at the same time being compelled 
to plan continually for changing conditions, and even with so much 
in my mind. I would catch the odor of apple-blossoms from above my 
head or sweet-scented broom by my side, and rejoiced in its delightful 
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fragrance as I never had in all my life before, and just before dawn 
after the hours of horror that first night, a bird from a treetop sang one 
refrain of such rare sweetness it seemed to me like a message from 
Paradise; the flowers’ fragrance and the bird-note brought, too, the 
reality of the old earth back to me, which seemed to have passed away, 
and saved me from what I believed to be possible, madness. 

The boom of the dynamite sounded all through the first nights and 
days and filled my heart with pity, for I thought of the brave soldiers 
and firemen working so heroically without sleep or rest in that frightful 
furnace while trying to save our city from complete destruction. I 
glanced up fearfully now and again at the crimson sky which made day 
out of night, for it looked as if the fire must be approaching so rapidly 
that even our camp, though so many miles from the city, was in danger 
from the flames. A number of firemen were brought in who had 
received injuries. One of them had a deep gash on his forehead and his 
hair was matted with blood. After we nurses had cleansed his hair we 
insisted that he lie down and rest, as he looked so completely worn out. 
He protested, as he said he must report for duty, but we finally prevailed 
upon him to obey our orders. 

Our eyes were very much irritated the first few days by the con¬ 
stantly falling ashes from the burning city. Our clothing was covered 
by this symbol of mourning and we literally bore ashes upon our heads. 
The patients suffered most from this fire-dust. The third night I made 
the rounds with a couple of medical students, who helped me carry a 
lantern and the necessary outfit for cleansing the eyes, boracic acid 
solution and some absorbent cotton, and together we bathed the eyes 
of the patients. As they were on the ground we had always to kneel 
to our work and overhanging boughs from the shrubbery sometimes 
compelled us to stoop very low to reach our patients’ eyes. 

A full realization came to me then of how thoroughly weary I was. 
It was not strange, for I had been too excited since the earthquake to 
relax sufficiently to sleep and had even at the end of the week slept 
only ten hours during the entire time. One of the nights I tried to sleep 
in a house near by, where another nurse and myself were offered a room. 
The house was in darkness, so we lighted a candle to undress by. We 
had no sooner lighted it than a voice shouted from the outside “ Put that 
light out;” my companion protested, but when I reminded her that it 
was one of Uncle Sam’s men who had the orders to shoot if we dis¬ 
obeyed, she yielded her point very quickly. The sanitary condition of 
the house was too bad for us to remain there, and besides the thought 
of dressing at midnight in darkness and walking several blocks alone was 
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not a pleasant one, so we got up almost immediately and went back to 
the camp. My last night in the camp, when I was trying to sleep on a 
cot under the trees, my entire body began to jerk in an absurd and 
violent manner, and my respirations to come in quick moans and sighs. 
I was carried by the night nurses into the surgery and the physician 
gave me a hot medicated drink, which relaxed my jerking members 
immediately and allowed me to lie quietly until morning. The rain 
that fell on the days and nights when the greatest number of patients were 
in the camp made the situation much more serious than it otherwise 
would have been. Although most of the patients were on cots when it 
came, to allow them to lie out in the rain in their weakened condition 
was nothing less than inviting pneumonia to do its destructive work. 
Every effort was made by the men to put up the tents which had been 
sent to us by the army, so that in a few hours the weakest patients were 
under cover, and the others protected in a partial way by awnings. 
Volunteer workers came in ever-increasing numbers into the camp as 
the week advanced. Physicians, nurses, medical students and untrained 
workers composed the large corps of people who wished to help in the 
camp hospital. The great majority of these volunteers did splendid 
work, but there was a residue, as there is bound to be in every working 
body, that was a hindrance rather than a help to the camp life. A 
part of this residue was composed of unprofessional nurses, and only 
in rare instances was the woman who said “I know nothing about 
nursing, but am willing to do what I can,” of any assistance whatever. 

To pay a fitting tribute to the people who undertook the heavy 
burden of establishing a camp under such adverse conditions, and who 
bore the overwhelming responsibility of caring for the large number of 
patients who were brought into the camp through the days and nights 
of that first week is, I believe, an impossibility. I know that within 
my own soul there developed a deeper and greater reverence for human 
nature in the aggregate as I realized the real divinity of manhood 
shining forth in deeds of glad self-sacrifice which were manifested in a 
tireless devotion to the injured; in the performance of tasks that ordin¬ 
arily might be classed as menial but were done with such an unselfish 
spirit that the work became glorified. 

One of the acts which particularly impressed me was performed by 
a surgeon who bv virtue of his appointment as a member of the regular 
Emergency Hospital staff took the precedence of all of the volunteers 
at the surgery. This surgeon recognized quickly that the most interest¬ 
ing place in the camp was the surgery, and thnt it was attracting a 
large number of fine professional men who would gladlv assume his 
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duties there, and allow him to undertake the supervision of the commis¬ 
sary department, which even though it was the very antithesis in point 
of interest to the surgical work and attracted no one to its leadership, 
bore a very important role in the welfare of the entire camp and showed 
strong evidences that it was being neglected. The place under thiB 
physician’s supervision was speedily rearranged; crude benches and 
tables were reconstructed, and the department was kept clean and 
orderly. I have a picture in my mind now of this surgeon with a pan 
of saw-dust in his hand sprinkling the earth so as to lay the dust in the 
space assigned for cooking and eating. 

I saw physicians doing carpentering and others putting up tents; 
there were men and women who stood for hours cooking over a smoky 
stove unprotected from wind and rain, who made light of the hardships 
and dressed themselves up gaily in cooks’ caps and aprons; others who 
served the large corps of workers with food who had never before known 
what it meant to do hard manual labor and were therefore finally pros¬ 
trated by fatigue from the unaccustomed duties they had so cheerfully 
assumed. And there was our watchman at the gate, who shouted out 
to the surgeon through the long hours of the night as soon as he saw 
the light of an ambulance or an automobile coming up the street with 
its burden of injured people. I can hear his voice now, grown hoarse 
from shouting, and recall the night he finally sank down exhausted from 
his long vigil. It was deeds like these that showed the splendid spirit 
that dominated the camp. 

Among the prejudices that I possessed before this experience which 
met a speedy death, with a few others equally unjustified, was one that 
1 know is held by many people—the belief that men are unfitted by their 
nature to make good nurses. Among a number of men nurses in our 
camp there were three whose work was of such a quality they were 
accounted the most valued help in the field nursing. Never have I seen 
women show greater gentleness, more intelligent sympathy, or finer skill 
as nurses than these young men. 

In praising the men I do not mean in any way to disparage the 
women nurses in the camp, but women nurses in general have earned 
for themselves such a fine reputation, one takes it perhaps too much 
as a matter of course that in such an extreme emergency as the one 
they were called upon to meet, they would surpass all of their previous 
efforts to care for the suffering dependent upon their ministrations. 
Early in the week a physician came to me and told me to have Red 
Cross flags made immediately, which were to be hung on the automobiles 
and ambulances doing relief work, as without these they would not be 
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passed througli the lines. 1 seized a red comforter and tore strips of 
the calico from it which 1 hastily basted onto a large square of old 
sheeting and rushed out to the waiting automobile and with the help of 
another nurse tied it to the machine in as conspicuous a place as possible. 
These lied Cross symbols of ministry that we hung to the vehicles and 
bore on our arms were not the only suggestions at that hour of the 
battle-lield; the wounded lying on the ground, and the soldiers that 
guarded our camp, also helped to bring it to our minds. Up and down 
through the long, long hours of the nights the sentries slowly paced 
around the borders of our camp. Through the trees we could see the 
figures of these guardians of our hospital and catch an occasional gleam 
from their bayonets and hear the call, “ All’s well; one o’clock!” passed 
from one to the other. It was a great comfort to feel this protecting 
arm of Uncle Sam thrown around us those nights so full of not only 
real but imaginary terrors. One of my imagined terrors was the wild 
beasts from the Chutes—tigers, lions, wild cats, elephants, and all of the 
rest of the “ wild animals that 1 have known,” being set loose by the 
earthquake’s work and coming down to devour us after their long fast. 
1 also pictured a famine, as many others did, and remembered choking 
down a piece of bread that I did not want as it seemed a sin to throw it 
away with starvation so near. The cry of children’s voices made me 
glance down the street one day, and around a wagon loaded with bread 
crowded a company of children who in their childish voices with their 
arms uplifted cried out oh! so plaintively and shrilly, “ Bread! Bread! 
Bread!” Hugo’s “ Les Miserablcs” and its tragic scenes came to my 
mind, but that was only a story and here its drama was being played 
before my very eyes. Was it only a week I spent in the camp ? I asked 
my friend when I went to her home in Oakland to be cared for after what 
seemed a lifetime of experience. She assured me that it was only seven 
days, of twenty-four hours each; but I knew that she was wrong, for 
every minute was an hour, and every hour a day, and a conversation that 
I overheard in the camp showed me that other people were as confused 
about the time as T was. Two men were discussing the day of the week, 
and both seemed satisfied with the solemn declaration of one that “ To¬ 
morrow was yesterday and yesterday is to-dav.” 


A waiter in a certain hotel in Boston was asked everv morning by 
one of the guests: “Well. William, which way is the wind blowing this 
morning ? ” “ ’Deed, ma’am, I do’no. When T leaves my room in de’ 
tnawnin’ I loses my cicumfrance.” 



